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denounced the Girondins as traitors. Those of the latter who escaped
the mob fled to the provinces, where they raised a revolt. Lyons,
Marseilles, Avignon and Bordeaux all declared for a " Federal"
Republic against the tyranny of Paris. By the end of June twenty-
six out of the eighty-five Departments had repudiated the Com-
mune. From Caen in Normandy, where the Federalists set up their
headquarters, the Girondin heroine, Charlotte Corday, set out to
assassinate the Jacobin journalist, Marat.

Yet once again the Allies' selfishness and lack of constructive
idealism healed France's divisions. When Valenciennes fell it was
not the lilies of the native Bourbons that rose above the citadel but
the hated bunting of the Hapsburgs. The Prussians spoke of
Lorraine as an " indemnity," the Austrians of Alsace, the Spaniards,
who had invaded France from the south, of Roussillon. As in the
autumn of '92 the love of the peasant for the soil of his country
turned such threats into a terrible boomerang.

The Allies were as selfish in action as in inaction. Even when the
whole Rhone valley took up arms for the Federalists, the Austrians
and Piedmontese refused to march. Pitt sent Lord Mulgrave to
Turin to urge this obvious move. But the Court of Savoy mis-
trusted the Austrians, and the Austrians were too busy watching the
Prussians in Poland to undertake another western offensive. They
looked on at the suicidal struggle between the Jacobins and Giron-
dins without stirring.

Alone among the Allies the British realised the opportunity.
Their strongest stympathies were naturally with the insurgents
nearest their own coasts. The forest war of the Royalists of the West
stirred the chivalrous Burke and Windham to white heat. But
unfortunately the Government was in a difficulty. Pitt had always
been careful to insist that Britain was not fighting to put back the
Bourbons or to impose any particular form of rule on the French.
The brothers of the murdered French King were not an inspiring
rallying point for a liberating movement and commanded little
general support. But the western rebels were their devoted ad-
herents. To support them too unreservedly would be to commit
Britain to a partisanship incompatible with her war aims.

But even greater impediments to effective British aid were lack
oFman-power and irresolution in using it.  So serious had been the